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he explained, " I mean the large comprehension of them under the several forms of godliness in this nation " ; or, in other words, all sects of Puritans.
To Cromwell the interest of the people of God and the interest of the nation were two distinct things, but he did not think them irreconcilable. " He sings sweetly," said Cromwell, " that sings a song of reconciliation between these two interests, and it is a pitiful fancy to think they are inconsistent." At the same time the liberty of the people of God was more important than the civil liberty and interest of the nation, " which is and ought to be subordinate to the more peculiar interest of God, yet is the next best God hath given men in this world." Religious freedom was more important than political freedom. Cromwell emphatically condemned the politicians who said, " If we could but exercise wisdom to gain civil liberty, religion would follow." Such men were " men of a hesitating spirit," and "under the bondage of scruples." They were little better than the carnal men who cared for none of these things. They could never " rise to such a spiritual heat " as the Cause demanded. Yet the truth was that half the Republican party and an overwhelming majority of the English people held the view which he condemned.
Cromwell wished to govern constitutionally. No theory of the divine right of an able man to govern the incapable multitude blinded his eyes to the fact that self-government was the inheritance and right of the English people. He accepted in the main the